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NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


WINTER  2006 


A  PLACE  TO  TAKE  ROOT 

AT  THE  NW  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN  SHOW 


Who  among  us  doesn’t  love  a  beautiful 
flowerpot?  With  interest  in  container 
gardening  reaching  a  crescendo  of 
excitement,  the  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society  is  bringing  to  the  2006  Northwest 
Flower  and  Garden  Show  yet  another 
dimension  to  the  fervor:  a  historical 
exhibit  of  the  American  flowerpot  called 
A  Place  to  Take  Root:  America's 
Flowerpots — Regional  Styles  from  the 
18th,  19th  and  20th  Centuries. 

The  earliest  recorded  use  of 

SUSAN  TAMULEVICH,  the  curator 
of  the  exhibit,  will  lecture  on 
“A  Place  to  Take  Root”  at  4:45  p.m. 
in  the  Hood  Room  on  February  8. 


Nita  Jo  Rountree 

flowerpots,  on  ships  carrying  myrrh 
bushes  from  Africa  to  Egypt  around 
1500  B.C.,  began  a  grand  tradition  of 
container  gardening.  Flowerpots  arrived 
in  America  with  the  first  settlers.  Almost 
from  the  start,  the  pioneers  began 
making  garden  pots  using  native  clay. 
Archaeologists  recently  unearthed  the 
earliest  known  flowerpot  to  have  been 
made  in  America,  in  excavations  of  a 
collapsed  sixteenth-century  Spanish  kiln 
in  Santa  Elena  on  Parris  Island,  South 
Carolina.  This  incredible  find  is  a  three- 
inch-high  terracotta  pot,  with  a  mffled 
pastry  rim  above  a  single  ring  of 
embossed  stud-like  mounds,  and  graffito 
patterning  below  on  the  pot  sides. 


Susan  Tamulevich,  garden  historian 
and  author  of  Dumbanon  Oaks:  Garden 
into  At T  (Monacelli  Press,  2002),  and 
Guy  Wolff,  a  well-known  Connecticut 
potter  whose  work  is  sold  nationally, 
have  assembled  the  exhibition.  It 
features  replicas  of  what  they  believe  are 
the  earliest  American-made  pots, 
produced  in  Norwich,  CT  around  1750: 
geranium  pots  made  at  the  historic 
Bartram’s  Garden  in  Philadelphia  and  a 
faiit-tree  container  made  at  George 
Washington’s  estate  in  Mt.  Vernon. 

Guy  Wolff  has  spent  thirty  years 
researching  American  pots  and  using 
shards  from  the  property  of  prominent 

Continues  on  next  page 
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NHS  MEMBERS  AT  THE  NORTHWEST 
FLOWER  8.  GARDEN  SHOW 

Don ’t  miss  these  entertaming  and  informative  speakers. 

For  dates,  times,  and  room  locations,  visit  http://gardenshowmv.com/seminars.php 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8 

Val  Easton  Starting  Over — The  Story  Behind  a  New  Mid-Life  Garden 

Terri  Stanley  The  Different  Colors  of  the  Mediterranean 


Tina  Dixon 


Tina  Dixon 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  9 

Bess  Bronstein  Great  Woody  Trees  &  Shrubs  for  Small  Gardens 

Contain  Yourself  Part  I — Containers  for  Balconies, 
Decks,  &  Patios 

Contain  Yourself  Part  n — Best  Planting  Tips 
for  Containers 

Beth  Evans-Ramos  Outdoor  Entertaining  with  Flair 
Susan  Goetz  Any  Herb!  Creative  Uses  with  Herbs 

Steve  Hootman  Beyond  Rhododendrons — Choice  Shrubs  for 

Northwest  Gardens 
Irresistible  New  Plants 
The  Art  of  Ikebana 

Celebrating  a  Longer  Spring  with  Bulbs 
Amazing  Annuals — Big  Bangs  for  the  Bucks 


Linda  McDonald 
Nuboko  Relnick 
Mary  Robson 
Nita  Jo  Rountree 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  10 

Carolyn  Jones  Great  Plant  Picks  for  the  Shade  Garden 
Debra  Prinzing  Creating  Abundance  in  the  Smaller  Garden 


Nuboko  Relnick  Getting  Started  on  Ikebana  Floral  Arranging 

Richie  Steffen  Behind  the  Scenes  at  Great  Plant  Picks 

Marty  Wingate  Bring  it  Home — Ideas  from  the  World’s  Best  Gardens 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  11 


Carolyn  Jones 

Dr.  Arthur 
Kruckeberg 
Ciscoe  Morris 
Ciscoe  Morris 
Mary  Robson 
Cass  Turnbull 
Phil  Wood 


Constant  Companions — 25  Plants  I  Couldn’t 
Live  Without 

Getting  Started  with  Northwest  Natives 
Bugs!  Eek!  Squish!  Splat! 

Design  the  Ultimate  Garden  for  Your  Busy  Lifestyle 
What  To  Do  When  (with  Christina  Pfeiffer) 

Secrets  to  Successful  Pruning 

From  Formality  to  Exuberance — Ideas  for  a 

Small  Garden 


SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  12 


Dan  Hinkley 
Dan  Hinkley 
Debra  Prinzing 
Pam  Seaberg 
Marty  Wingate 


The  Botany  of  Bhutan  &  North  India 

The  Best  Foliage  Plants  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 

A  Bouquet  of  Spring  Bulbs 

Growing  Roses  Naturally 

Good  Companions 


A  PLACE  TO  TAKE  ROOT’ 


early  American  gardeners  such  as  John 
Bartram  and  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
recreate  the  pots  of  early  America.  Wolff 
says  he  began  searching  for  these 
designs  because  their  appeal  is  so 
strong  in  contemporary  America.  “It  is 
important  to  look  at  them  because  in 
our  current  over-stimulated  society  that 
is  so  mechanical  and  industrial,  there  is 
a  huge  hunger  for  high-level,  human- 
crafted  products,”  he  says. 

An  incredibly  exciting  element  of  the 
exhibit  is  that  Guy  Wolff  will  fly  to 
Seattle  from  Connecticut  to  demonstrate 
throwing  pots  in  person.  John  Weber  of 
Sugar  Run  Clayworks,  a  well-known 
local  potter  who  creates  custom  pots, 
will  also  demonstrate  his  craft. 

Since  environment,  water  usage,  and  soil 
conditions  can  be  more  easily  controlled  in 


Continued  from  page  1 


Guy  Wolff  in  bis  studio 

containers,  it  is  no  surprise  that  container 
gardening  increased  45  percent  over  die  past 
five  years,  or  that  gardeners  spent  more  dian 
one  billion  dollars  on  pots  and  container 
plants  bust  year. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  live  in 
outdoor  rooms,  and  potted  plants  are  our 
living  sculptures.  To  demonstrate  some 


dynamic  container-design  ideas  from  this 
region,  we  invited  a  group  of  well- 
known  local  designers  to  create  a  display 
of  planted  contemporary  containers. 

This  part  of  the  display  will  be 
adjacent  to  die  historical  exhibit  and  will 
contrast  the  present  with  the  past. 

The  exhibit  will  be  located  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Northwest  Flower  and 
Garden  Show  at  the  Washington  State 
Convention  Center,  February  8-12,  2006. 

The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
extends  an  enormous  thank  you  to  our 
sponsors:  _ 

JD 

aw  pottery 

Mofbak's' 

Everything  gardening. 

*Ravfcnna  Gord&ns 
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'n  NOTES 


VOLUNTEER  PROFILES 

CONTAINER  GARDEN  ARTISTS 

A  big  thanks  to  the  following  NHS  members 
for  volunteering  design  work  for  the  garden  show  display 


#  TINA  DIXON:  A  professional 
container  gardener  since  1987,  Tina  is 
the  owner  of  Plants  a  la  Cart.  When 
asked  about  her  approach  to  container 
garden  design,  she  replied,  “By 
combining  not  just  plants,  but  textures, 
colors,  and  personal  preferences, 
container  gardening  can  reflect  the  art 
and  spirit  of  the  gardener.”  She  adds  that 
it  is  a  privilege  to  combine  her  passion 
for  plants  with  the  satisfaction  of  making 
her  customers’  gardens  more  personal 
and  gratifying. 

#  LORENE  EDWARDS  FORKNER:  In 

addition  to  being  a  garden  designer, 
writer,  and  speaker,  Lorene  is  the  owner 
of  Fremont  Gardens,  a  wonderful  specialty 
nursery  offering  a  year-round  selection  of 
choice  plants  and  gardening  supplies.  When 
designing  a  container  composition,  she 
considers  “how  the  plants,  the  choice  of 
container,  and  other  elements  of  the  finished 
planting  will  add  to  the  structure  of  the 
garden  as  a  whole.”  She  feels  that  container 
plantings  offer  an  opportunity  to  add  drama 
and  punctuation  to  any  garden  space. 

IS  BEN  HAMMONTREE:  A  garden  designer 
and  self-confessed  “plantaholic,”  Ben  is 
known  for  his  abundant,  dramatic 
containers.  “I  can’t  think  of  a  single  plant 
that  won’t  work  in  pots,”  says  the  former 
high-school  track  coach  turned  estate 
gardener.  “After  all,  they  start  out  in  pots.” 

He  advises  aspiring  container  gardeners  to 
“just  get  a  pot  and  soil,  and  put  the  plants 
in.  You  can  use  anything  for  the  container 
and  you  can  put  anything  in  it,  but 
remember  it’s  not  forever.” 

9  RICHARD  HARTLAGE:  Partner  of 
Dietz/Hartlage  Landscape  Architecture,  Richard 
is  also  past  president  of  NHS  and  author  of 
Bold  Visions  for  the  Garden.  When  designing 
container  gardens,  Richard  tells  us,  “For  a  more 
modern  aesthetic  it  is  essential  to  start  with  a 
container  that  has  a  strong  sculptural  presence, 
and  then  plant  it  with  simplicity,  using  only  one 
or  two  plants.  The  plants  selected  should  also 
have  a  strong  form  that  compliments  the 
container  and  the  intended  setting.” 


Terracotta  hanging  container  by  Richard  Hartlage 


#  MOLBAK’S:  One  of  our  sponsors  for  the 
exhibit,  Molbak’s  is  known  as  an  innovative 
and  unique  shopping  destination  for  plants, 
garden  and  home  products,  seminars,  and 
seasonal  events.  When  designing  containers, 
staff  members  start  with  the  elements  that 
influence  the  design — such  as  containers  and 
artwork.  “Consider  the  setting,”  they  tell  us. 
“Where  and  how  will  the  container  be  used? 
How  many  containers  are  included  in  the 
design?”  Most  importantly,  they  advise,  “Be 
flexible  and  have  fun.” 

#  CISCOE  MORRIS:  An  extremely  popular 
television  and  radio  personality,  Ciscoe  is  an 
NHS  board  member  and  a  King  County 
Master  Gardener.  His  approach  to  container 
garden  design  is  to  have  fun  and  go  big. 

“The  bigger  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  etc.,  the 
better.  The  colors  should  be  hot  enough  to 
make  on-lookers  break  out  in  a  rumba!” 

S  TERRI  STANLEY:  Owner  of  Mesogeo,  a 
nursery  specializing  in  Mediterranean  and 
hardy  tropical  plants  for  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Teni  has  been  designing  gardens  for  over 
twenty  years.  Before  designing  containers,  she 
asks,  “Will  the  plantings  be  permanent,  and 
will  they  interface  with  the  architecture  of  the 
house,  or  are  they  artistic  vignettes  that  reside 
primarily  in  the  garden?”  Typically,  she  prefers 
using  one  very  strong  specimen  plant  as  the 
main  focus,  anchored  in  an  equally  strong  pot. 

0  RAVENNA  GARDENS:  A  group  of  five 
retail  stores  that  cater  to  the  Northwest 


gardener,  Ravenna  Gardens  sells  plants 
and  products  to  personalize  outdoor 
spaces  and  bring  the  outdoors  in. 

Ravenna  Gardens  is  also  one  of  the 
sponsors  for  “A  Place  to  Take  Root.” 
Designers  aim  “to  provide  four-season 
interest  with  containers  that  are  compli¬ 
mented  by  foliage  color  and  texture.” 

#  GARY  WALLER:  Gary  is  an  award¬ 
winning  AIFD  floral  designer  of  thirty-five 
years.  He  has  worked  on  both  the  east 
and  west  coasts  in  shops  specializing  in 
custom  and  contemporary  container  and 
floral  design.  He  says,  “When  it  comes  to 
containers,  I  look  for  plants  that  will 
compliment  interesting  containers.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  contrasting  colors  for 
a  more  shocking  visual  effect.” 

#  WENDY  WELCH:  Designing  and  installing 
residential  and  container  gardens  for  ten 
years,  Wendy  is  the  owner  of  Wendy  Welch 
Garden  Design.  She  teaches  container 
gardening  at  Edmonds  Community  College 
and  gives  a  variety  of  talks  on  the  subject. 

Her  display  garden,  “Rambler  Revisited,”  won 
a  gold  medal  at  the  2004  Northwest  Flower 
and  Garden  Show.  Wendy  practices  organic 
container  gardening,  and  her  colorful  designs 
are  “contemporary  and  practical.” 

0  GLEN  Wri  HEY  &  CHARLES  PRICE: 

Owners  of  Withey  Price  Landscape  &  Design, 
LLC,  Glen  and  Charles  not  only  design 
residential  gardens  on  both  coasts,  including 
portions  of  the  Dunn  Garden  in  Seattle,  but 
also  are  writers  and  lecturers.  When  they 
design  containers  for  clients,  they  prefer  to 
have  some  repetition  both  in  plants  and 
containers.  “We  prefer  not  to  be  too  ‘matchy- 
matchy,’  but  one  of  everything  isn’t  pleasing 
either.”  To  create  interesting  visual  effects, 
they  group  different  high-quality  pots  together 
to  look  beautiful  whether  planted  up  or 
empty.  Foliage  is  their  first  concern,  with 
flowers  secondary. 

We  also  extend  our  thanks  to 
Aw  Pottery  for  providing  many  of  the 
containers  used  in  this  display.  B 
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COMMENTS  AFTER  THE  FACT: 

REMARKS  ON  JOHN  ELSLEY’S  TALK 

Recent  Introductions:  Outstanding  Performers  for  Local  Landscapes 


After  John  Elsley’s  rich  talk  on 
October  12  there  was  no  time  left  for 
questions  and  comments,  much  to  his 
regret.  As  he  travels  around  the 
country — as  director  of  horticulture  for 
Song  Sparrow  Nursery — he’s  very  keen 
to  hear  how  gardeners  in  differing 
climates  grow,  struggle  with,  come  to 
love,  or  despise  the  plants  he  talks 
about.  "It’s  how  we  all  learn,  isn’t  it? 

One  person  succeeds  where  three  or 
four  others  have  thrown  up  their  hands 
and  sent  the  plant  off  to  the  compost,” 
he  said.  For  him,  there’s  value  in 
learning  what  that  one  thing  is  that 
brings  one  gardener  success,  or  how  a 
string  of  failures  here  shows  that  a 
perfectly  hardy  tree  in  the  Midwest  may 
not  get  enough  cold  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  grow  properly. 

In  that  spirit,  he  asked  me  to  inquire 
around  for  comments  about  some  of  the 
plants  he  showed.  As  a  rose  buyer,  I’ll 
start  with  the  tw'o  roses  he  mentioned: 
Eden™  CMEIviolin’),  also  known  as 
'Pierre  de  Ronsard’,  and  Red  Eden™ 
(‘MEIdrason’) — both  climbers.  They  are 
French  hybrids  from  the  House  of 
Meilland  (creators  of  'Peace’)  and  two  of 
many  roses  in  their  Romantica®  series — 
think  of  them  as  French  versions  of  the 
"English”  roses.  For  him  they  are  superb 
growers,  with  very  good  disease 
resistance.  He  showed  a  picture  of  them 
in  an  Oregon  garden,  floriferous  and 
healthy.  In  the  Puget  Sound  area, 
however,  Eden  is  disease  prone,  due,  I 
suspect,  to  the  lack  of  heat  it  really 
needs  to  perform  well.  Try  putting  either 
climber  against  the  hottest  south  wall  of 
your  house  or  on  a  fence  to  improve 


Jim  Fox 

their  health.  I  do  agree  that 
the  Romantica®  series,  as  a 
group,  does  well  here,  but 
roses  bred  by  the  House  of 
Poulsen  in  Denmark  are 
among  the  very  best  for  the 
Puget  Sound  area.  Some  of 
you  may  know  Victor 
Borge®  (‘Poulduce’),  Elina® 

(‘Dicjana’),  or  Countess 
Celeste™  (‘Pouldron’),  to 
name  but  three. 

When  John  showed  a  slide  of 
Hydrangea  quercifolia  'Little  Honey’ 
murmurs  were  heard  in  the  crowd, 
some  for  its  bright  yellow  foliage  and 
some  because  of  its  fussy  nature.  John 
admitted  that  it  is  a  new  plant  that  we 
are  still  learning  about.  The  failure  of  so 
many  of  the  first  wave  of  this  plant  was, 
I  believe,  a  result  of  wholesalers  rushing 
to  get  it  into  production,  producing 
small,  succulent  plants  for  autumn  sale. 
The  plants  were  shocked  leaving  their 
warm  hoop  house;  coming  face  to  face 
with  cold  soil  and  air,  most  succumbed. 
Look  for  sturdy  plants  in  spring  and 
plant  them  in  a  bit  of  shade  where  they 
should  grow  modestly  but  well. 

Cercis  canadensis ,  the  redbud,  is  a 
very  common  small  tree  of  East  Coast 
dappled  woodlands,  so  gardeners  in  the 
Northwest  plant  them  in  similar 
conditions.  It  doesn’t  work.  The  tree 
needs  heat  to  ripen  its  wood,  thrive,  and 
avoid  root  rot.  We  can  only  give  that  by 
planting  in  full  sun  in  well-drained  soils. 

I  await  the  first  time  I  swoon  when  I  see 
Cercis  canadensis  ‘Hearts  of  Gold’, 
which  John  showed  in  his  slides, 
growing  well  in  a  Northwest  garden.  By 


Cypripedium  reginae 

now  you  should  notice  that  a  pattern  is 
becoming  clear:  many  of  the  dappled 
shade  lovers  of  the  East  Coast  need  heat, 
which  we  can  only  provide  by  full  sun. 

Edgeworthia  chrysantha  is  now 
common  enough  that  three-gallon  plants 
can  sit  in  nurseries  the  whole  summer — 
only  three  years  ago  they  didn’t  stay  put 
but  a  few  days.  John  said  they  need  good 
drainage.  I  agree,  but  with  a  qualifier:  I 
transplanted  one  that  was  suffering  under 
the  shade  of  a  big-leaf  maple  to  a  shady, 
clayey  low  spot — wet  in  winter  but  not 
stagnant — and  it’s  done  much  better. 

The  semi-evergreen  Magnolia 
virginiana  ‘Mattie  Mae  Smith’  does  get  a 
bit  leggy,  as  John  noted.  But  it  responds 
to  thoughtful  paining  to  shape  it  into  a 
bushier  plant — not  a  crew  cut — but  a 
nice  thinning  and  tipping  that  should 
please  even  Plant  Amnesty.  Since  it  likes 
moist  soils  and  is  not  large,  it  would  be 
a  perfect  plant  for  all  the  new  gardens 
being  shoehorned  into  homes  around 
the  lakes. 

When  Dicentra  'King  of  Hearts’ 
finally  hit  the  market  a  couple  of  years 
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RICHIE  STEFFEN 


ago,  it  was  greeted  with  the  acclaim  it 
deserved.  But  soon  participants  in  chat 
rooms  and  garden  meetings  were  asking, 
“Do  I  have  the  right  plant?”  For  some 
gardeners  it  grew  with  the  expected 
tight,  bluish  foliage  and  a  long  blooming 
season.  For  others  it  had  lax,  greener 
foliage,  and  was  less  than  full  blooming. 
Over  time  it  became  clear  that,  indeed,  it 
was  the  same  plant;  it  simply  needed 
more  sun  to  perform  well. 

For  years  we’ve  been  told  not  to  buy 
wild  orchids  because  they  are  all  wild 
harvested.  Very  good  advice.  But  times 
have  changed,  as  John  mentioned  while 
showing  slides  of  Cypripedium  reginae 
and  various  Cypripedium  hybrids.  Today 
these  plants  are  grown  from  seed  in 
labs,  and  not  dug  from  the  wild  (but 
always  ask  to  be  sure).  You  can  buy 
them  quite  easily  as  small  seedlings — 
either  the  commoner  ones  or  the 
exceedingly  rare  species  and  hybrids. 
They  still  are  not  for  the  faint  of  heart, 
though.  Cost  is  a  factor,  as  are  proper 
growing  conditions.  Most  terrestrial 
orchids  do  not  grow  in  soil  but  at  the 
contact  layer  of  soil  and  forest  duff. 
When  you  plant  your  roots  or  starts, 
scrape  back  a  couple  inches  of  the 
compost  or  forest  duff  layer  and  place 
the  roots  on  the  soil.  Cover  with  a 
dusting  of  soil  and  replace  the  duff  or 
compost.  Make  sure  you’ve  chosen  an 
orchid  with  a  pH  requirement  that 
matches  your  garden’s  pH.  Steve 
Doonan,  who  gardens  near  Issaquah, 
says  a  mild  application  of  liquid  fertilizer 
is  very  beneficial.  An  application  of 
mycorrhiza  could  be  of  value,  too. 

John  remarked  that  we  in  the 
Northwest  grow  tree  peonies  to 
perfection.  He’s  right.  One  tip  I  learned 
long  ago  is  to  resist  the  urge  to  stake 
them.  If  you  let  the  plant  flop  for  its  first 
few  years,  it  will  eventually  build  up  a 
strong  framework  of  branches  quite 
capable  of  holding  up  the  voluptuous 
flowers.  If  you  can’t  abide  the  flowers 


Clematis  Prince  Charles’ 


lying  on  the  ground  in  the  early  years, 
then  cut  them  and  create  indulgent 
bouquets  for  the  house  or  your 
gardenless  friends.  Once  you  stake  a  tree 
peony  you  are  stuck  with  the  chore 
forever.  Why  even  start  down  that  path? 

Of  peonies  in  general,  all  gardeners  I 
spoke  to  said  the  single,  semi-double, 
and  smaller-petaled  varieties  hold  up  the 
best  in  our  early  spring  rains  and  mists. 
Some  of  the  newer,  fully  double  hybrids 
with  thicker  petals  do  retain  their  poise. 
Experiment  and  let  us  know  your  results. 

The  Clematis  ‘Prince  Charles’,  rightly 
illustrated  in  John’s  lecture  but  wrongly 
pictured  in  the  Song  Sparrow  catalog,  is 
a  superior  plant,  with  individual, 
pewtery-blue  blooms  lasting  for  nearly 
two  weeks.  John  placed  Clematis 
‘Rooguchi’  in  his  top-ten  list  of  clematis, 
yet  after  the  talk  some  in  the  audience 
complained  of  recent  mildew  problems. 
Maurice  Horn,  of  Oregon’s  Joy  Creek 
Nursery,  who  originally  introduced  this 
clematis  to  the  western  world  from 
Japan,  said  that  the  mildew  is  mostly  a 
problem  of  nursery  production,  rarely  a 
problem  in  gardens  unless  you  use 
constant,  overhead  irrigation.  If  you  do 
get  a  bout  of  mildew,  reduce  the 
overhead  watering  and  shear  the  plant 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground. 

It  will  regrow  cleanly. 

Echinacea  is  the  hot  plant  with 
breeders  now.  What  we  knew  in  the 


past  as  white,  yellow,  or  purple 
coneflowers  have  now  been  manipu¬ 
lated  into  plants  displaying  colors  of 
orange,  coral,  pink,  or  green,  ranging 
in  shapes  from  double  to  single,  and 
standing  tall,  mid-height,  or  short.  New, 
as  John  noted,  is  not  always  better.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  these  new 
varieties  fair  after  ten  year’s  time.  In  the 
meantime,  Lucy  Hardiman  in  Portland 
is  enthusiastic  about  E.  ‘Orange 
Meadowbrite’.  The  plant  started 
blooming  the  end  of  June  and  was  still 
blooming  in  early  October.  She  grows  it 
in  a  droughty,  sidewalk  bed  in  full 
Portland  sun,  where  it  needs  no  staking. 

John  talked  about  two  lilies,  one  of 
which  I  have  known  since  the  early 
1990s  in  Alaska:  Lilium  ‘Scheherazade’. 
Each  year  it  gets  taller,  to  nearly  seven 
feet,  and  the  stalks  get  stronger,  like 
small  tree  trunks.  It  needs  no  staking 
and  grows  very  well  in  full  sun  if  its 
roots  are  shaded. 

He  mentioned  two  ferns,  calling 
Polystichum  setiferum  ‘Plumo- 
somultilobum’  “the  very  best.”  If  you 
haven’t  tried  ferns,  try  this  one.  And  if 
most  of  the  ferns  look  alike  in  their 
four-inch  or  gallon  pots  at  the  nursery, 
don’t  be  put  off.  In  the  garden,  given  a 
chance  to  grow,  they  show  their  true 
shapes  and  distinctions. 

For  fall,  John  showed  Cimicifuga  (or 
more  properly  Actaea )  simplex  ‘Hillside 
Black  Beauty’.  In  my  experience  and 
that  of  others,  it  does  not  get  enough 
heat  to  thrive  here,  being  an  East  Coast 
selection.  Cimicifuga  simplex  Brunette’ 
does  much  better,  especially  when 
grown  in  full  sun  with  moisture- 
retentive  soil. 

If  you  missed  John,  you  missed  an 
exceptionally  informative,  enthusiastic, 
and  honest  speaker.  Find  a  copy  of  his 
slide  list  at  www.northwesthort.org/ 
ElsleyPlantList.htm  and  research  the 
extensive  list  of  plants  he  spoke  about. 

A  year  of  beauty  awaits  you.  01 
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RICHIE  STEFFEN 


Cyclamen  coum 

Winter  gardening?  Bah  humbug!  It’s 
dark,  damp,  and  blooming  freezing,  so 
who  wants  to  go  outside,  anyway? 
Dead-looking  half-broken  ornamental 
grass  stems  and  spent  echinacea  blooms 
for  winter  interest?  What  a  bunch  of 
balderdash. 

I  will  admit,  however,  to  feeling  a  rush 
of  excitement  in  September  when  I  see 
the  variegated  leaves  of  Cyclamen  coum 
emerge  from  their  exposed  round  bulbs. 
Knowing  that  their  tiny  flowers  will 
bloom  January  through  early  spring  helps 
me  cope  with  the  winter  blues. 

For  scent,  it’s  hard  to  beat  Sarcococca 
hookeriana  var.  humilis  and  S.  ruscifolia 
for  heady  vanilla  fragrance.  Their  glossy 
evergreen  foliage  sparkles  in  the 
landscape,  and  they  grow  neatly  in  diy 
shade.  Daphne  odora  ‘Aureo-marginata’,  a 
variegated  evergreen  shrub  for  part  sun, 
is  another  winter  bloomer,  legendary  for 
its  overwhelming  redolence. 

Even  the  Scrooge  in  me  delights  in 
buds  forming  on  my  various  euphorbias. 
Euphorbia  ‘Blue  Lagoon’  and  E. 
amygdaloides  var.  r obbiae  are  late-winter 
bloomers  with  large,  long-lasting, 
chartreuse  flower  heads.  Both  plants 
have  evergreen  glossy  foliage.  The  main 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  'Blue 
Lagoon’  foliage  is  slightly  bluer.  Both  are 


stoloniferous,  but  unwanted  new  starts 
can  be  easily  pulled.  Most  euphorbias 
adapt  to  full  sun  or  part  shade  and  are 
terrific  assets  to  any  garden. 

The  ghosts  of  winters  past  remind  me 
of  the  stars  of  the  winter  garden:  the 
hellebores.  The  show  starts  in  early 
winter  with  Helleborus  foetidus  ‘Wester 
Flisk’.  This  plant  has  narrow  bluish-green 
leaflets  that  join  together  with  a 
burgundy  dot.  Green  flowers  tinged  with 
red  dangle  in  clusters.  Next  in  the  line¬ 
up  comes  H.  x  sternii — variable  in 
foliage  and  flowers  because  it  is  seed 
grown.  Mine  has  blue  sawtooth-edged 
leathery  leaves  on  top  of  bright 
burgundy  stems.  Racemes  of  chartreuse 
flowers  top  this  beauty.  The  Lenten 
roses,  Helleborus  x  bybridus,  often 
erroneously  referred  to  as  H.  orientals, 
are  the  stalwarts  of  the  winter  garden. 
They  are  vigorous  evergreen  plants, 
producing  multitudes  of  bell-shaped 
hanging  flowers.  They  range  in  color 
from  pure  or  spotted  white,  to  pink, 
burgundy,  and  almost  black.  Mine  are 
planted  in  a  three-foot-high  raised  bed, 
making  it  easy  to  gaze  up  into  the 
exquisite  flowers.  The  last  hellebore  to 
bloom  is  Helleborus  argutifolius.  The 
new  cultivar  ‘Silver  Lace’  has  shimmering 
silvery  leaves  with  clusters  of  lime -green 


Helleborus  x  bybridus 

flowers  held  well  above  the  foliage. 

A  more  recent  obsession  on  the 
winter  gardening  scene  is  the  grevilleas. 
I’m  growing  Grevillea  juniperina 
‘Molonglo’.  It  has  low-spreading,  juniper¬ 
like  foliage,  growing  two  feet  high  and 
four  feet  wide,  with  golden,  jagged, 
pom-pom  flowers.  Mine  drapes  over  a 
cobalt-blue  pot.  Grevillea  ‘Constance’  is 
a  rounded  shrub  to  ten  feet,  with 
evergreen  leaves  and  a  long  progression 
of  orange-red  flowers.  Hummingbirds 
love  them.  All  grevilleas  need  full  sun 
and  sharply  draining  soil. 

My  newest  winter  treasure  is  Clematis 
cirrhosa  var.  balearica.  Its  delicate 
twining  vines  can  be  easily  kept  at  eight 
to  ten  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide,  and 
the  trifoliate  leaves  are  evergreen! 
Fragrant,  pendulous,  cream-colored 
flowers  are  flecked  with  reddish-purple 
and  are  produced  in  small  clusters  in  late 
winter.  It  grows  in  sun  to  part  shade. 

And  don’t  forget  the  pansies  and  violas. 
Their  cheery  colors  brighten  the  drabbest 
of  days,  and  neither  rain  nor  sleet  nor 
snow  can  keep  them  down  as  long  as 
they  receive  good  drainage  and  sun. 

Well,  maybe  winter  gardening  isn’t  so 
bad  after  all.  Then  there  are  also  the  little 
bulbs,  Rhododendron  ‘Christmas  Cheer’, 
Camellia  japonica.  . 
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RICHIE  STEFFEN 


'arcfen  notes 


THE  GARDEN  CURMUDGEON 

The  Original  Garden  Curmudgeon 


GC  and  OGC 


Dear  GC, 

It’s  winter  again,  and  I  just  came 
inside  after  doing  some  garden  dean  up 
because  it  has  started  to  rain.  I  made 
myself  a  nice  little  sandwich,  and  I’m 
looking  out  the  window  contemplating 
my  garden.  Do  you  ever  wonder  about 
your  memory?  I  was  thinking  about  what 
makes  a  garden  memorable.  Then  I 
started  to  think  about  all  the  gardens  we 
have  visited  together,  both  famous  and 
not  so. 

At  Great  Dixter  Christopher  Lloyd  is 
the  master  of  color,  well  known  for  his 
long  border.  The  six-hundred-year-old 
manor  house  and  one-hundred-year-old 
topiaries  are  a  nice  start  for  any  garden 
and  certainly  memorable.  The  thing  I 
really  remember  from  Great  Dixter, 
though,  is  sneaking  into  the  back  forty 
and  seeing  the  cowrs  grazing  under  the 
giant  red  oaks  in  a  sea  of  blue  bells 
while  we  sat  on  a  log  in  the  sun  and 
shared  a  Little  Debbie  Nutty  Bar.  By  the 
way,  I  still  have  the  red  oak  seedling 
you  pinched  from  there.  It’s  about  six 
feet  tall  now. 

I  think  that  was  the  same  day  we 
went  to  Derek  Jarmin’s  seaside  garden.  It 
is  known  for  its  found-seaside  art  objects 
and  tough  plants,  but  all  I  remember  is 
that  little  black  house  with  the  enormous 
nuclear  power  plant  silo  a  short  distance 
away.  It  made  me  feel  a  bit  uneasy. 

When  we  got  to  Hadspen  House  I 
appreciated  the  color-wheel  garden,  but 
now  I’m  not  sure  if  my  memories  are  of 
actually  seeing  it  or  of  the  many  pictures 
I  have  seen  of  it.  What  I  do  remember 
of  Hadspen  House  is  having  tea  and 
watching  the  mist  and  fog  roll  over  the 
walls  and  across  the  pond.  It  was  really 
quite  beautiful  and  probably  the  reason 
Hadspen  House  was  one  of  my  favorite 


gardens  of  that  trip  to 
England. 

I  know  Edgar  Cole’s 
garden  was  your 
favorite.  I  remember 
crawling  over  the  fence 
and  exploring  the  garden 
that  had  not  been 
touched  in  years, 
probably  since  before 
Edgar  died.  It  was  both 
spooky  and  enchanting. 

Now  that  was  a  low- 
maintenance  garden.  I 
still  can’t  believe  you 
called  your  husband — 
twice — trying  to  convince  him  to  sell 
your  house  and  come  to  England  and 
buy  Edgar’s  garden.  It’s  just  as  well  he 
didn’t  go  for  it  because  you  would  have 
cleaned  and  tailed  it  up,  and  the  world 
does  not  need  one  more  poofy  English 
garden.  It  would  have  lost  all  that 
mystery. 

Another  highlight  of  that  trip  was  the 
Chelsea  Flower  and  Garden  Show,  but  I 
don’t  really  remember  any  of  the 
gardens.  What  I  do  remember  are  the 
outrageous  vegetable  and  flower 
displays  and  lots  of  people.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  that  is  the  same  thing  that  I 
remember  about  the  Puyallup  Fair. 
Remind  me  next  time  I  mention  going 
to  Chelsea  that  Puyallup  is  a  lot  closer. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  memorable 
gardens  we  have  been  to  is  Frank 
Cabot’s.  He  is  the  master  of  garden 
follies  and  surprises.  I  guess  in  a  zone- 
three  garden  it  can’t  be  all  about  plants. 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  fall  to  my 
death  on  that  suspension  bridge. 
Canadians  must  not  be  as  litigious  as 
people  in  the  U.S.  because  that  garden 
is  just  built  to  hurt  someone.  It  also 


makes  you  want  to  stay  forever. 

Then  there  was  the  trip  to  the  Bay 
Area  and  the  full-on  artistic  assault  of 
Marcia  Donahue’s  and  Keela  Meadows’ 
gardens.  I  just  remember  explosions  of 
color.  Did  they  even  have  plants  in 
their  gardens? 

As  I  sit  here  finishing  my  sandwich 
and  looking  out  the  window,  I  think  this 
sandwich  may  be  as  memorable  as  any 
of  the  latest,  coolest  plants.  The  rain 
through  the  trees  is  beautiful,  but  I  never 
know  which  memories  will  stick  and 
which  will  fade  away.  I  just  wish  you 
were  here  to  share  it  with  me — the 
sandwich  and  the  rain. 

Fondly,  OGC 

This  ends  the  Garden  Curmudgeon 
featu  re,  a  series  of  letters  and  articles 
written  by  two  NHS  members  who  wished 
to  remain  anonymous  in  each  issue. 
Linda  Plato  (GC)  and  Greg  Graves 
(OGC)  were  passionate — though  some¬ 
what  wacky — gardeners,  and  the  best  of 
friends.  On  December  4,  shortly  after  this 
article  was  written,  Linda  passed  away 
after  a  long  struggle  with  breast  cancer. 
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NHS  LECTURES 


DATE,  DAY  &  TIME  EVENT  NAME  FEATURED  SPEAKER  TYPE  OF  EVENT 


January  11  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

From  China  to  hidia:  A  Year 

in  the  Life  of  a  Plant  Hunter 

Steve  Hootman 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

March  8  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Adventures  in  Gardening 
with  Ciscoe — Favorite 

Plants,  Favorite  Stories 

Ciscoe  Morris 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

March  25  (Sat) 

8:30  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Celebrating  the  Noble 

Vegetable 

Des  Kennedy 

Jack  Staub 

Medwyn  Williams 

Spring  Symposium 

RESERVATIONS 

REQUIRED 

April  12  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Exploring  the  Traditional 

Myths  of  the  Suburban 

Garden 

Diarmuid  Gavin 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

April  26  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Captivating  Clematis:  The 

Queen  of  Vines  for  Garden 
and  Containers 

Raymond  J.  Evison 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

May  10  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

The  Liveable  Landscape 

Rick  Darke 

j 

Slides  &  Lecture 

i 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

| 

June  14  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

The  Art  Of  Perennial 

Combinations 

C.  Colston  Burrell 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  1 
No  reservation  required 

September  22  (Fri)  1:00-6:30 
September  23  (Sat)  9:00-3:00 

NHS  ANNUAL  FALL 

it 

October  11  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

The  Joy  of  Gardening 

David  Tarrant 

•  :  ,  ■“ '  '  ■ 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

November  8  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

A  Kitty  Kelley 

Cultivar  Tell  All 

Richie  Steffen 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  '■ 
No  reservation  required 

! 

Elisabeth  C. 

Miller  Library  will  be 

OPEN  FROM  5:( 

-  2  0  0  6 

DESCRIPTION 

MEMBER 

/NON 

NHS 

P.O.  Box  4597 

Rolling  Bay,  WA  98061-4597 
(206)  527-1794 

LOCATION 

Steve  Hootman,  co-executive  director  &  curator  of  the  Rhododendron  Species  Botanical 
Garden,  has  participated  in  or  led  numerous  expeditions  into  the  remote  regions  of  Asia 
looking  for  rare  and  new  taxa  of  rhododendrons  and  other  plants.  He  will  take  you  along 
on  a  year  of  plant  exploring  and  show  you  his  incredible  plant  discoveries. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Ciscoe  Morris,  everyone's  favorite  radio  and  TV  personality,  will  share  a  slide  show  of  his 
favorite  plants  and  gardens  punctuated  with  stories  of  his  successes,  disasters,  and 
adventures  in  performing  around  the  Northwest  as  our  beloved  garden  guru. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

It’s  time  to  celebrate  the  vegetable!  Medwyn  Williams,  a  ten-time  gold  medal  winner  at  the 

1  Chelsea  Flower  Show,  will  share  tips  for  growing  prize-winning  vegetables;  Jack  Staub,  a 
garden  designer  known  for  his  spectacular  kitchen  garden  at  Hortulus  Farm  and  the 
potagers  he  designs  for  clients  all  over  the  country,  will  take  us  on  a  slide-tour  of  classic 
and  contemporary  vegetable  garden  design;  and  Des  Kennedy,  a  Canadian  humorist,  will 
keep  us  laughing  with  tales  of  the  Manic  Organic  Vegetable  Grower.  Lunch  included. 

$45/$ 55 

Bastyr  University  Auditorium 
14500  Juanita  Dr  NE 

Kenmore,  98028 

Diarmuid  Gavin,  charismatic  garden  designer,  BBC  television  personality,  and  the  so-called 
“bad-boy  of  English  gardening,"  has  been  credited  with  changing  the  way  contemporary 
designers  think  and  approach  garden  design.  Hear  Diarmuid  demystify  the  ground  rules 
of  good  contemporary  design  and  give  you  the  confidence  to  use  your  imagination  and 
transform  your  own  outdoor  space. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

( 

Raymond  Evison,  world-renowned  clematis  breeder  and  nurseryman,  owner  of  the 
Guernsey  Clematis  Nursery  Ltd  and  Raymond  J.  Evison  Ltd.,  horticultural  exhibitor, 
horticultural  judge,  lecturer,  author,  and  photographer  will  bring  us  the  A-Z  story  on  this 
exciting  genus  that  no  garden  should  be  without. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Enlightened  design  blends  artistry  with  environmental  awareness  to  produce  intercon¬ 
nected,  livable  landscapes  that  are  both  sustaining  and  sustainable.  Author  and 
photographer  Rick  Darke  will  look  at  a  diverse  array  of  twenty-first  century  landscapes 
and  will  outline  a  design  ethic  that  embraces  transitions  through  space  and  time,  palette 
and  purpose,  meaning  and  motivation. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Combinations  are  the  building  blocks  of  successful  gardens.  Groupings  of  plants  that  share 
the  same  growth  requirements  will  be  the  most  successful  and  the  lowest  maintenance. 

Cole  Burrell,  a  garden  designer,  photographer,  naturalist,  and  award  winning-author,  will 
stress  the  use  of  colorful  flowers  and  foliage  to  create  season-long  interest  in  beds  and 
borders  of  all  sizes,  in  both  sun  and  shade. 

_ 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

PLANT  SALE 

FREE 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

David  Tarrant,  public  relations  and  program  coordinator  of  the  UBC  Botanical  Garden  and 
host  of  CBC’s  Canadian  Gardener,  will  provide  an  overall  look  at  what  drives  us  to  garden 
and  the  different  approaches  we  take.  His  examples  will  include  private  and  public 
gardens  along  with  community  gardens. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Richie  Steffen,  coordinator  of  horticulture  for  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  will 
draw  on  his  experiences  in  growing  almost  everything  to  tell  you  what’s  good,  who’s  bad, 
and  who  we  don’t  care  about  anymore.  We’ll  see  the  best  and  the  worst  in  horticulture 
today  and  learn  how  the  new  plants  stack  up  to  some  of  the  old  standards. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

-7:15  P.M.  BEFORE  THE  WEDNESDAY  EVENING  LECTURES. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  BOTANIC  GARDENS: 

GENESIS  AND  FUTURE 


David  Mabberley 


One  of  the  (several)  striking 
memories  I  have  of  the  intricate  and 
long-drawn  out  process  of  my  hiring  by 
the  College  of  Forest  Resources  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  was  the  plea 
by  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Park  Arboretum  Foundation — “We  need 
a  botanic  garden!” 

It  stuck  in  my  mind.  And  since  early 
this  last  June,  we  have  one  in  that  the 
university  approved  the  umbrella  name 
University  of  Washington  Botanic 
Gardens  (UWBG)  for  the  entities  I  am 
charged  to  manage:  Washington  Park 
Arboretum  (with  Seattle  Parks  & 
Recreation),  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture,  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library, 
Union  Bay  Natural  Area,  and  Otis 


Otis  Douglas  Hyde  Herbarium 

Douglas  Hyde  Herbarium,  none  of 
which  changes  its  name. 

The  new  umbrella  name,  which  was 
coined  by  one  of  the  arboretum’s 
horticultural  staff,  came  from  a  facilitated 
workshop  a  few  weeks  after  my  arrival 
in  Seattle  in  mid-February.  At  that 


workshop,  we  also  came  up  with  vision 
and  mission  statements  that  crystallize 
our  position  in  the  university  and  the 
community  in  general: 

VISION:  As  an  international  hub  for 
plant  science,  information,  teaching, 
and  stewardship,  we  will  promote  an 
educated,  inspired,  and  engaged  society 
dedicated  to  sustainable  ecosystem 
management. 

MISSION:  Sustaining  managed  to 
natural  ecosystems  and  the  human  spirit 
through  plant  research,  display,  and 
education. 

In  an  era  where  society’s  concerns 
range  over  global  warming  and  water 
shortages,  degradation  of  farmland  and 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
BOTANIC  GARDENS  QUICK  FACTS 


Sites  included  under  UWBG  umbrella: 

•  The  230-acre  Washington  Park  Arboretum  and  its  three  miles  of 
shoreline  house  one  of  North  America’s  most  important  tree  collec¬ 
tions.  It  is  jointly  managed  by  UWBG  and  Seattle  Parks  and 
Recreation,  with  support  from  the  Arboretum  Foundation;  it  is  free  to 
the  public. 

•  The  16-acre  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  serves  as  the  meeting 
place  for  over  100  organizations,  including  60  horticultural  groups. 
The  center’s  Merrill  Hall  (2004)  is  the  first  sustainable  building  to  be 
built  on  the  UW  Seattle  campus.  It  houses  the  UWBG’s  adminis¬ 
trative  offices  and  research  labs;  it  also  provides  a  classroom,  offices, 
and  plant  clinic  space  to  the  WSU  Extension  Program  and  the  Master 
Gardener  Foundation  of  King  County. 

•  The  74-acre  Union  Bay  Natural  Area  and  four  miles  of  shoreline 
serve  as  an  outdoor  laboratory  for  UW  research  and  as  a  publicly 
accessible  wildlife  habitat. 

•  The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library-  is  the  most  important  horticultural 
library  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  houses  15,000  volumes  and  offers 
a  variety  of  free  services  to  the  gardening  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
UWBG  academic  community. 

•  The  Otis  Douglas  Hyde  Herbarium  houses  15,000  specimens  and  is 


probably  the  nation’s  largest  collection  of  preserved  cultivated  plants. 
It  serves  as  the  official  herbarium  for  the  Washington  State  Noxious 
Weed  Board,  and  provides  free  plant  identification  help  to  the  public. 

Alliances  and  partner  organizations:  96 

Number  of  people  who  visit  UWBG  annually  (admission  is  free): 

320,000  (Ninety-eight  percent  are  from  Washington  State:  250,000 
people  visit  the  arboretum;  70,000  people  visit  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture) 

Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library: 

•  Annual  number  of  visitors:  5500 

•  Annual  number  of  books  loaned:  2000 

•  Daily  visitors  to  web  site:  1100 

•  Annual  number  of  questions  to  Plant  Answer  Line:  2400 

•  2005  library  tours:  35  tour  groups  (783  participants) 

Households  receding  the  quarterly  UWBG  newsletter:  3700 
Additional  households  receiving  Arboretum  Foundation 

PUBLICATIONS:  2200 
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forests,  deterioration  of  urban  living,  loss 
of  biodiversity  of  both  wild  and 
cultivated  plants  (including  food  plants), 
the  threat  of  invasive  species,  and  the 
challenge  of  ecosystem  restoration,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  a  university  should 
be  leading  society  in  understanding  and 
addressing  these  concerns.  Our  vision 
and  mission  statements  do  just  that. 

All  these  issues  would  have  been 
unfamiliar  to  classical  botanic  gardens 
initially  devoted  to  demonstrating 
medicinal  plants,  and  later,  to  the  plant 
realm  of  ’creation,’  followed  by  their 
utilitarian  role  in  promoting  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  commercially 
significant  plantation  crops. 

'I lie  core  of  a  university  botanic 


gardens  organization  is  the  faculty 
carrying  out  original  research  and 
scholarship.  It  is  one  of  the  roles  of  the 
UWBG’s  education  and  outreach  program 
to  bring  this  research  to  the  public.  We 
have  internationally  recognized  authorities 
in  conservation,  invasive  plants, 
restoration,  and  the  ecology  and  system- 
atics  of  horticultural  and  other  economic 
plants.  We  need  to  build  up  the  core 
faculty  at  UWBG  to  address  other  issues 
including  integrated  pest  management 
(and  entomology  generally)  and  the 
diseases  of  cultivated  plants. 

Central  to  the  role  of  a  modern 
botanic  gardens  organization  is  UWBG’s 
caicial  role  as  a  facilitator  and  educator 
in  horticultural  practice.  It  is  important 


that  it  be  a  regional  leader  in  best 
practice  in  the  wise  use  of  water  and 
chemicals,  care  of  soil,  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  integrated  pest  management.  In 
all  this,  our  aims  fit  into  those  broader 
ones  of  the  College  of  Forest  Resources, 
and,  beyond  that,  the  University  of 
Washington  in  its  striving  for  sustain¬ 
ability  in  this  country  and  beyond. 

But  what  does  society  expect  of  a 
modern  botanic  garden?  We  are  holding 
an  open  house  November  30  to  address 
this  and  to  listen  to  the  public,  especially 
the  horticultural  public.  By  the  time  you 
read  this,  we  should  know  what  the 
public  needs  from  us,  and  this  will 
inform  our  strategic  planning. 

Watch  this  space!  11 


Merrill  Hall/Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 


Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  Lobby 


Pond,  Union  Bay  Natural  Area 


UWBG  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS: 

11,240  people  participate  in  UWBG  education  programs  per  year 

•  Youth  Saplings  school  programs:  170  programs 

(5,133  participants) 

•  Youth  Explorer  Pack  program:  54  pack  rentals  (1,066  participants) 

•  Youth  summer  day  camp:  4  sessions  (95  participants) 

•  Youth  educational  outreach:  Celebrating  Wildflowers  program 
(400  participants) 

•  Adult  public  programs:  43  programs  (985  participants) 

•  Adult  professional  programs:  6  programs  (427  participants) 

•  Adult  arboretum  tours:  55  tours  (1,081  participants) 

•  Adult  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  tours:  102  tours 
(3205  participants) 

UWBG  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

•  Tire  Rare  Care  program  partners  with  ten  federal  and  state  land- 
holding  agencies  to  monitor  405  rare  plant  populations.  In  2003  the 
only  state-of-the-art  climate-controlled  storage  and  lab  facility  for 
seeds  of  Washington’s  rare  plants  was  built  at  UWBG 


•  Systematics  of  economic  and  other  cultivated  plants,  especially 
citrus  and  clerodendrum 

•  Restoration  ecology  research  (collaboratively  with  the  Restoration 
Ecology  Network),  using  the  Union  Bay  Natural  Area  as  its  outdoor 
laboratory 

Other  affiliated  researchers  work  on: 

•  Human  dimensions  of  urban  forestry  and  urban  greening 

•  Human  response  to  land  use  change  along  the  urban  to  wildland 
gradient,  and  the  relationship  between  forest  lands  and  the  built 
environment 

•  Assessment  of  eelgrass  ( Zostera  marina)  in  Westcott  Bay,  San  Juan 
County,  due  to  a  loss  of  eelgrass  population  from  mysterious  causes 

•  Forest  soil  microbiology  (especially  decomposition,  nutrient  cycling 
processes,  and  mycorrhizae)  and  forest  pathology  (especially  root 
and  canker  diseases) 

•  Host  selection  behavior  of  bark  beetles,  aquatic  entomology,  and 
tropical  forest  insects 

•  Tissue  to  whole  tree  responses  to  environmental  stresses,  particularly 
in  water  and  nutrient  relations,  carbon  economy,  and  growth  of  trees 
from  diverse  ecosystems 
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UPCOMING  SPEAKERS 


Debra  Prinzing 


January  Preview 


STEVE  HOOTMAN 

FROM  CHINA  TO  INDIA: 

A  YEAR  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  A  PLANT  HUNTER 

Wednesday,  January  11,  2006 

As  co-executive  director  and  curator  of  the  Rhododendron 
Species  Botanical  Garden  (RSBG),  Steve  Hootman  will  take  us 
on  a  virtual  journey  into  the  adventurous  world  of  plant 

exploration.  This  “trip”  explores  rare  and  new 
taxa  of  rhododendrons  and  other  plants 
potentially  suitable  for  wider  cultivation. 

Steve  made  his  first  of  many  expedi¬ 
tions  to  China  in  1995,  where  he 
successfully  collected  rhododendron 
seeds  for  the  RSBG’s  collections.  Since 
that  time  he  has  participated  in  or  led 
additional  botanical  expeditions  to  China, 
Sikkim,  Tibet,  and  India. 

At  the  same  time  that  previously  closed  areas  in  Asia  began 
opening  up  for  new  exploration,  plant  collectors  realized  that 
habitat  destruction  was  taking  place  at  an  unprecedented  rate, 
giving  a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  plant  explorer’s  task. 

By  far,  the  largest  numbers  of  wild  species  rhododendrons, 
including  the  most  beautiful  ones,  are  native  to  Asia.  Wild 
rhododendrons  are  found  from  sea  level  to  19,000  feet  in 
elevation,  where  they  occur  in  a  variety  of  habitats  including 
alpine  regions,  coniferous  and  broadleaved  woodlands, 
temperate  rain  forests,  and  even  tropical  jungle  conditions. 
Steve  will  share  his  first-hand  experiences  navigating  this 
exhilarating  world. 

He  has  been  curator  of  the  Rhododendron  Species 
Botanical  Garden  since  1994  and  was  appointed  its  co¬ 
executive  director  in  1998  (with  Rick  Peterson).  Steve 
coordinates  the  development  and  management  of  the 
Rhododendron  Species  Foundation  (RSF),  its  display  garden, 
and  RSF  programs.  As  curator  he  is  responsible  for  developing 
(acquiring,  accessioning,  verification,  and  record  keeping) 
and  interpreting  the  collection.  In  2002,  the  American 
Rhododendron  Society  awarded  Steve  its  highest  honor, 
the  Bronze  Medal. 


March  Preview 


CISCOE  MORRIS 

ADVENTURES  IN  GARDENING 
WITH  CISCOE— FAVORITE  PLANTS, 
FAVORITE  STORIES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  2006 

Ciscoe  Morris,  everyone’s  favorite  radio  and  TV  personality, 
will  share  a  slide  show  of  his  favorite  plants  and  gardens, 
punctuated  with  stories  of  his  successes,  disasters,  and 
adventures  in  performing  around  the 
Northwest  as  our  beloved  garden  guru. 

After  twenty-four  years  as  grounds 
manager  at  Seattle  University,  Ciscoe  is 
now  concentrating  on  his  radio  program, 
“Gardening  with  Ciscoe,”  which  airs  live 
on  710-KIRO  (AM).  He  answers  questions 
and  espouses  the  virtues  of  Brussels 
sprouts  every  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until 
noon.  Ciscoe  gives  gardening  tips  on  KING  5  TV 
(Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  during  the  noon  news;  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  during  the  morning  news).  You  can  also  catch 
him  on  Northwest  Cable  News.  Ciscoe  maintains  a  mind- 
boggling  schedule  of  garden  talks  both  in  the  Northwest  and 
beyond.  He  is  a  long-time  King  County  Master  Gardener.  In 
addition,  Ciscoe  is  a  certified  arborist  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society  board.  He  serves  on  several 
advisory  boards  including  Plant  Amnesty,  the  Seattle  School 
District,  and  South  Seattle  Community  College.  He  teaches  at 
Seattle  University,  Edmonds  Community  College,  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture.  Ciscoe  has  written  numerous  articles  for  various 
publications  and  is  a  member  of  the  Arboretum  Editorial 
Board.  He  writes  a  weekly  column  for  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  called  “Ciscoe’s  To-Do  List.” 

A  native  of  Wisconsin  (Wauwatosa  to  be  exact),  Ciscoe’s 
trademark  is  his  distinct  accent.  His  gardening  career  began 
when  he  was  ten  years  old  and  got  a  job  as  the  lawn  boy  for 
his  local  church.  He  visited  Seattle  in  the  early  70’s,  liked  it, 
and  stayed.  He  lives  in  Seattle  with  his  patient  and  supportive 
partner,  Mary,  and  two  dogs,  Fred  and  Ruby. 


All  lectures  are  held  at  NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  3501  NE  4lst  St.,  Seattle.  Fee  is  $5  for  NHS  members,  $10  for  guests. 
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April  Preview 


DIARMUID  GAVIN 

EXPLODING  THE  TRADITIONAL 
MYTHS  OF  THE  SUBURBAN  GARDEN 
WITH  DIARMUID  GAVIN 

Wednesday,  April  12,  2006 

A  charismatic  garden  designer,  BBC  television  personality, 
and  the  so-called  “bad-boy  of  English  gardening,"  Diarmuid 
has  been  credited  with  changing  the  way  contemporary 

designers  think  and  approach  garden  design. 
You’ll  begin  to  see  your  landscape  through 
new  eyes  after  listening  to  Diarmuid 
demystify  the  ground  rules  of  good, 
contemporary  design.  He’ll  give  you  the 
confidence  to  use  your  imagination  to 
transform  your  own  outdoor  spaces. 
Diarmuid’s  television  shows  (BBC2’s  Home 
Front  and  Home  Front  in  the  Garden )  attract 
huge  audiences  and  he  has  also  presented  BBC2’s 
coverage  of  the  RHS  Chelsea  Flower  Show  and  Gardener’s 
World  Live — making  him  a  popular  household  name  in  both  the 
UK  and  Ireland. 

After  studying  for  three  years  in  Ireland  during  the  1980’s  at 
the  College  of  Amenity  Horticulture  in  Glasnevin,  Diarmuid 
started  his  own  Dublin-based  garden  design  business.  His 
radical  ideas  gained  him  a  number  of  renowned  clients.  As  well 
as  his  television  work,  Diarmuid  writes  regularly  for  various 
newspapers.  He  also  lectures  at  schools  of  garden  design  and 
horticulture,  and  runs  seminars  internationally  on  garden  design 
and  the  development  of  the  modern  garden.  Diarmuid  also  runs 
a  business  in  garden  design  and  construction  with  Sean 
Cunningham,  based  in  Dublin  and  London. 

Well  established  as  an  author,  Diarmuid  has  written  two 
books  with  DK.  The  first,  Outer  Spaces,  was  published  in 
October  2003-  Outer  Spaces  is  an  illuminating  journey  through 
twenty-five  very  different  outer  spaces — from  the  inspirations, 
original  drawings  and  plans;  to  the  finished  space  in  its  full 
glory.  It  shows  how  his  magical  gardens  challenge  perceptions 
and  fire  the  imagination — revealing  that  funky  and  functional 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  He  encourages  people  to  think  big, 
no  matter  how  small  the  garden. 

The  second  book,  Design  Your  Garden ,  features  Diarmuid’s 
award-winning  2004  Chelsea  Garden  as  seen  on  Diarmuid’s  Big 
Adventure  on  BBC2.  H 


See  Calendar  (pps.  8-9)  for  lecture  times  and  a 
preview  of  the  2006  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series. 


~  THANKS  TO  OUR  2006  PATRONS  ~ 

H)e  educational  series  would  not  be  possible  without  the 

tremendous  support  of  our  wonderful  patrons. 

Their  generosity  enables  NHS  to  provide  a  world-class 

educational  program  for  Northwest  gardeners. 

Thank  you,  patrons! 

Phoebe  Andrew 

Barb  Libbey 

Alison  Andrews 

Pete  &  Midge  Lucas 

Lois  A.  Andrews 

Hans  Mandt 

Barbara  Asmervig 

James  K.  Marshall 

Charlotte  L.  Behnke 

Judy  Massong 

Jim  &  Suzette  Birrell 

Gillian  Mathews 

Constance  Bollen 

Myra  McEwan 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  T.  Bottler 

Renee  Montgelas 

Robyn  Cannon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Morse 

Barbara  Carman 

Lucinda  O’Halloran 

Beverly  F.  Corwin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Padelford 

Stacie  Crooks 

Mary  Palmer 

Lynn  &  Ralph  Davis 

Catherine  H.  Parker 

Tanya  DeMarsh-Dodson 

Zakir  &  Chitra  Parpia 

Billie  Dir 

Keith  &  Janet  Patrick 

Anita  Dunn 

Maryann  &  Charles  Pember 

Mrs.  Philip  Duryee 

Phyllis  J.  Pierce 

Valerie  Easton 

Dinny  Poison 

Dominique  Emerson 

Kate  Poole 

Jean  Emmons 

Debra  Prinzing 

Lucile  Flanagan 

&  Bruce  Brooks 

Jane  Gamble 

Ravenna  Gardens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Peter  Garrett 

Pat  &  Walt  Riehl 

Greg  Graves 

Steve  Rockwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joshua  Green  III 

JoAnne  Rosen 

Richard  W.  Hartlage 

Nita  Jo  Rountree 

Joyce  Hawkins 

Barbara  Sheldon 

Nancy  Heckler 

Richie  Steffen 

Deborah  Heg 

Nancy  Strahle 

Dan  &  Darlene  Huntington 

Joanne  Titus  Thompson 

Carolyn  Jones 

Mary  M.  Turner 

Kemper/Iversen  Ltd. 

Iris  Wagner 

Jean  Koskie 

Ralene  Walls 

Karin  Kravitz 

Linda  Waltie 

Mary  Helen  Krock 

Laura  Watson 

&  John  MacKean 

Wells  Medina  Nursery 

Denise  Lane 

Joanne  White 

&  Bruce  Allen 

Carolyn  Whittlesey 

Alice  Lauber 

Lois  Will  man 

Jeanne  Marie  Lee 

Withey  Price  Landscape 

Ann  LeVasseur 

&  Design 

Janet  Lewinsohn 

Dorothy  V.  Yormark 

Donations  to  the  2006  Patrons’  Program 

received  after  December  15,  2005  will  be  acknowledged 

beginning  in  the  Spring  2006  issue. 
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SPRING  GARDENING  SYMPOSIUM: 

CELEBRATING  THE  NOBLE  VEGETABLE 


Admit  it.  Tucked  among  the  winter 
piles  of  gardening  catalogs  filled  with 
enticing  descriptions  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  perennials  are  a  few  oddball 
catalogs  bursting  with  spring  promise 
in  the  form  of  a  vegetable  garden. 

Each  year,  it  seems,  these  once- 
ignored  catalogs  become  more 
tempting.  Whether  we  are  inspired  by 
something  as  magnificent  as  Nancy 
Heckler’s  kitchen  garden  in  Poulsbo  or 
by  a  neighbor’s  humble  success  at 
squeezing  a  few  squash  into  the  mixed 
border,  many  of  us  are  welcoming 
vegetables  back  into  the  garden. 

The  benefits  of  homegrown  produce 
are  obvious:  better  taste,  less  exposure 
to  harmful  chemicals,  and  convenience. 
There  are  other  benefits — less  obvious — 
that  deal  more  with  the  psyche  than  the 
shopping  list,  satisfying  both  gardener 
and  cook. 

We  think  the  time  has  come  to 
celebrate  the  vegetable,  and  we  invite 
you  to  share  in  the  fun. 


Speakers 

Covering  our  topic  in  depth,  three 
experienced  vegetable  gardeners  will 
educate  and  inspire  from  three  rather 
different  perspectives.  If,  for  example, 
your  vegetable  yearnings  lean  toward 
winning  a  prize  for  the  largest,  roundest, 
or  brightest  specimen  at  the  Puyallup 
Fair,  you’ll  love  MEDWYN  WILLIAMS. 
This  Welsh  “King  of  the  Veg”  won  his 
tenth  consecutive  gold  medal  at  the 
Chelsea  Flower  Show  in  2005,  along  with 
winning  the  show’s  Lawrence  Medal  for 
the  best  exhibit  of  the  year  at  any  RHS 
show.  A  gardener  for  most  of  his  life, 
Williams  is  known  for  vegetable  displays 


Melody  Hooper 


Nancy  Heckler's  kitchen  garden 
at  Oyster  Point  Gardens 

at  Chelsea  that  are  “as  colorful  and  vivid 
as  any  floral  exhibit,”  proving  that  the  art 
of  display  is  as  important  as  the  science 
of  growing  in  this  competitive  hobby. 
Williams  has  advice  for  all  phases  of  the 
process — from  choosing  the  right  seed 
to  proper  harvesting  to  impressing  the 
judges  on  show  day.  You  can  browse  his 
online  catalog,  “dedicated  to  the  keen 
vegetable  gardener,”  at  www.medwynso- 
fanglesey.co.uk 

JACK  STAUB  is  also  a  prize-winning 
gardener,  having  won  over  one  hundred 
ribbons  and  awards  from  the 
Middletown,  Pennsylvania  Grange  for 
specialty  herbs  and  vegetables  he  has 
grown.  He  is  better  known,  however,  for 
writing  about  vegetable  growing  and 
kitchen-garden  design  in  numerous  local 
and  national  publications,  and  for  the 
spectacular  potagers  he  designs  for 
clients  around  the  country.  He  promises 
to  take  us  on  a  slide-tour  of  “classic  and 
contemporary  vegetable  garden  design, 
showcasing  well-known  historical 
gardens  and  chronicling  the  design 


history  of  his  own  vegetable  gardens 
at  Hortulus  Farm”— a  one  hundred 
acre,  eighteenth-century  farmstead  he 
shares  with  garden  and  event 
designer  Renny  Reynolds.  In  Staub’s 
first  book,  75  Exciting  Vegetables  for 
Your  Garden  (2005),  he  features 
vegetables  “possessed  of  both  a 
savor  and  an  aesthetic  charm  that 
would  make  the  loveliest  blossom 
hang  its  head.”  His  latest  book,  Notes 
from  a  Kitchen  Garden ,  will  be 
available  fall  2006. 

To  keep  us  laughing  along  the  way, 
Canadian  humorist  DES  KENNEDY  will 
entertain  us  with  tales  of  his  own 
vegetable  gardening  adventures  in  his 
lecture  “The  Manic  Organic  Vegetable 
Grower.”  Kennedy  writes  a  monthly 
humor  column  for  British  Columbia’s 
magazine  Gardenwise  and  is  a  popular 
speaker  at  garden  events,  keeping  his 
audience  laughing  as  he  shares 
ineverent  stories  about  our  common 
passion.  Kennedy  lives  on  Denman 
Island  in  British  Columbia,  where  he 
gardens  on  an  eleven-acre  site  with  his 
wife  Sandy. 


Other  Notes 

The  symposium  will  be  held  at  Bastyr 
University  in  Kenmore,  a  beautiful 
campus  tucked  up  against  the  316-acre 
St.  Edwards  State  Park.  A  vegetarian 
lunch  buffet  is  included  in  the 
symposium  fee.  To  round  out  the  day’s 
pleasures,  there  will  be  books  and  plants 
for  sale.  0 


T IME: 

Location: 

Fee: 

Reservations: 


March  25,  2006  /  8:30  to  3:00 
Bastyr  University  Auditorium 
14500  Juanita  Dr  NE,  Kenmore  98028 
$45  Members,  $55  Non-members 
n whort@aol.com/(206)-527-1794  or 
PO  Box  4597,  Rolling  Bay,  WA  98061 
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Welcome  to  Karen  Preuss 

Karen  Preuss  arrived  in  mid-August  to 
become  the  library  manager  at  the  Elisabeth 
Carey  Miller  Library.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Seattle,  Karen  was  the  library  development 
coordinator  for  the  Montgomery,  Alabama 
City-County  Public  Library.  She  was  responsible  for  all 
marketing  and  public  relations,  grant  writing,  fund-raising,  and 
development  for  a  ten-branch  library"  system.  Karen  grew  up  in 
New  Jersey  and  received  her  Master  of  Library7  Science  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Since  then  she  has  worked 
in  libraries  in  Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  and  New  Mexico. 

During  two  “sabbaticals”  from  the  library  profession,  she 
worked  in  the  marketing  department  of  the  Alabama 
Shakespeare  Festival  and  owned  a  children’s  clothing  business. 

Surrounded  by  the  staff  of  the  library  and  the  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture,  as  well  as  members  of  organizations  such 
as  NHS,  Karen  likens  her  on-the-job  training  to  an  immersion 
course  in  horticulture.  She’s  currently  planning  her  patio 
container  garden  for  next  spring.  Stop  in  at  the  library  and 
give  her  a  welcome.  E 

Ann  LeVasseur,  NHS  Library  Liaison 


Molbah’s  Poinsettia  Preview  Party 

We  wish  to  thank  Molbak’s  for  making  us  the  beneficiary 
of  their  2005  Poinsettia  Preview  Party  and  to  extend  a  special 
thank  you  to  the  members  and  friends  that  made  the  party 
such  a  success. 


2006  Exciting  Upcoming  Events! 

Watch  the  new  Tour  and  Class  pages  on  the  website  for 
information  on  upcoming  events  and  for  reviews  of  past  tours 
and  classes. 

The  tour  committee  has  planning  underway  for  NHS’s  2006 
tours.  As  we  go  to  press  they  are  planning  a  spring  tour  to 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  and  another  fall  tour  to  New 
Zealand.  They  also  anticipate  another  summer-weekend  tour, 
possibly  to  Vancouver  Island.  If  you  would  like  to  be  on  the 
notification  list  for  these  tours,  please  email  your  interest  to 
nwhort@aol.com  or  call  206-527-1794. 

Watch  the  website  and  mailers  for  the  winter-quarter  classes 
and  for  special  events  the  class  committee  has  planned  for 
spring  and  summer.  In  addition  to  the  regular  schedule  of 
classes,  they  are  planning  exciting  day  tours  and  all-day  events 
on  spring  ephemerals,  rhododendrons,  and  ferns.  Bl 


NHS  Awards  2005  Scholarship 

As  part  of  its  commitment  to  further  horticultural  education, 
NHS  maintains  an  endowment  fund  to  support  the  Elisabeth 
Carey  Miller  Scholarship  in  Horticulture,  available  to  graduate 
students  at  the  University  of  Washington.  The  scholarship  is 
not  intended  as  a  full  scholarship  but  as  financial  assistance  for 
a  specific  project.  The  student’s  course  of  study  is  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  enhancing  their  knowledge  of  the  unique  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  and  cultural  requirements  faced  by  plants 
growing  in  an  urban  environment  and/or  special  related  projects. 

Julie  Combs,  a  student 
in  the  University  of 
Washington’s  Environ¬ 
mental  Horticulture  and 
Urban  Forestry  program, 
is  the  2005  winner.  She 
completed  her  master’s 
degree  in  the  autumn  and 
will  begin  work  on  her 
PhD  winter  quarter.  The 


Richie  Steffen  awarded  the  Elisabeth  Carey 
Miller  Scholarship  in  Horticulture  to  Julie 
Combs  at  the  annual  meeting  in  November 

research  for  her  thesis  focused  on  how  insect  herbivores  effect 
the  health  and  performance  of  a  Washington  state  endangered 
plant  species,  Astragalus  sinuatus  (whited’s  milkvetch). 

Julie’s  PhD  research  will  continue  to  focus  on  the  affects  of 
insect  herbivores,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  Her  PhD  work  will 
help  horticulturists  and  restoration  ecologists  make  better 
choices  in  selecting  plants  and  managing  landscapes. 

University  of  Washington  graduate  students  wishing  to 
obtain  information  regarding  the  2006  scholarship  may  e-mail 
nwhort@aol.com.  B 


Bonus  Lecture:  Captivating  Clematis 

Thanks  to  Hines  Horticulture  we  are  able  to  add  an 
additional  lecture  to  the  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  this 
year.  On  Wednesday,  April  26,  Raymond  J.  Evison,  one  of  the 
foremost  clematis  breeders  in  the  world,  will 
present  “Captivating  Clematis:  The  Queen  of 
Vines  for  Gardens  and  Containers.”  He  will 
discuss  easy  and  eye-catching  new  ways  to 
integrate  clematis  into  our  gardens,  and  share  his  secrets  for 
cultivating  these  “social  climbers.”  He  will  show  how  the  new 
compact  Patio  Clematis  can  add  grandeur  to  small  space 
gardens  and  dress-up  container  garden  combinations.  For  the 
landscape,  Mr.  Evision  will  show  us  how  to  “free  the  clematis” 
by  interplanting  them  with  trees,  shrubs  and  roses,  mixing 
them  with  perennials,  and  using  them  as  ground  covers. 


PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE 


It’s  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  and  there  is  a  lot  to 
look  forward  to,  but  before  I  talk  about  what  is  going  on  I 
would  like  to  send  a  special  thanks  to  our  retiring  board 
members.  These  members  worked  hard  to  make  various 
events  happen,  without  much  recognition.  Susan  Bogart 
and  Joanne  Quinn  worked  on  the  plant  sale — Susan 
worked  on  the  publicity  and  Joanne  coordinated  the 
volunteers  and  chaired  the  event  in  2004.  Kirsten 
Fitzgerald  took  on  the  responsibility  of  our  booth  at  the 
flower  and  garden  show  for  several  years  and  was  chair  of 
the  membership  committee.  Ed  Poquette  was  recording 
secretary  and  the  liaison  between  NHS  and  the  Miller 


Containers  by  Tina  Dixon 


Library.  Hans  Mandt  chaired  the  symposium  committee  and  took  care  of  book  sales  at  the  monthly  lectures 
and  other  events  for  many  years.  Fortunately,  Hans  has  agreed  to  continue  with  book  sales  so  he  will  still  be 
at  all  the  lectures.  Finally,  Gillian  Mathews  chaired  the  tour  committee,  which  has  grown  into  a  very  popular 
part  of  NHS,  and  she  has  agreed  to  continue  her  involvement  with  that  committee.  Gillian  also  helped  with 
the  plant  sales  and  auctions  for  many  years.  She  always  has  great  new  ideas,  so  I'm  hoping  she  doesn't  go  too 
far  away.  When  you  see  any  of  them  around,  thank  them  for  all  they  did. 

See  the  calendar  for  the  monthly  lectures,  and  watch  the  website  and  your  mail  for  all  the  exciting  classes 
and  events  the  class  committee  has  arranged  for  2006.  The  first  big  event  this  year  will  be  our  display  at  the 
Northwest  Flower  and  Garden  Show.  We  have  teamed  up  with  Aw  Pottery,  Molbak’s,  and  Ravenna  Gardens  to 
present  A  Place  to  Take  Root.  This  traveling  display  from  Connecticut  focuses  on  historical  pots,  plus  a  display 
of  contemporary  pots  designed  by  local  designers.  We  will  be  located  in  the  atrium  just  outside  the  entry  to 
the  display  gardens,  which  is  exciting.  Make  sure  to  check  it  out  at  the  show. 

In  March  we  host  our  annual  symposium — this  year  on  vegetable  gardening.  Well  have  Jack  Staub  from 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  recently  wrote  a  book  entitled  75  Exciting  Vegetables.  Well  also  have 
Des  Kennedy,  who  is  a  writer,  lecturer,  humorist,  and  gardener  from  Denman  Island,  B.C.  Finally,  well  have 
Medwyn  Williams,  winner  of  ten  gold  medals  at  the  Chelsea  Flower  Show  for  his  vegetable  displays. 

So  check  out  the  schedule  and  start  marking  your  calendars.  We  don’t  want  you  to  miss  any  of  these 
exciting  events.  IE 

Cheers,  Greg 
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